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THE SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
“By Friepricn Rocuauirz. 


Tue winds blow; the snow lies half a yard high on the streets, 
and more is falling; it howls in the chimney, and shrieks in the 
windows ; I, Earthman Godhelp Schneusler, retired organist of the 
cathedral here, can alas! not go to day to the early morning service, 
but must celebrate my seventieth birthday at home, alone, only in 
presence of Him, who mercifully granted me to live to this day, I 
have finished my morning prayers; I have read the appropriate 
chapters for this day, chapters xi, xii, xiii, from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and now I would begin my proper birthday meditations: 
But the old Adam is alive within me, and turns my thoughts away 
to the most desperate things; and the more I get vexed about it, the 
worse it is. I will subdue him, I will break him, the old satan; I 
will write !—that will do it. Writing, except of music, has been all 
my life time a difficult thing to me; and it will prevent my thoughts 
from wandering ; and if I am once fairly under way, I will keep 
straight on. Perhaps—who knows ?—perhaps I can put even some 
good, honest thoughts on paper, If not; well, then, the good God 
will see, at least, that I have done what I could. 
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But where shall I start in my contemplations? Why; if the 
seventieth birthday is celebrated, naturally from the 70! and that is 
from the 7 and from the 0. And a retired organist thinks of these 
ciphers first in relation to the noble art of music. 

Come then and let me consider you, most musical 7! that has, 
moreover, great similarity to myself, being as uneven, and almost as 
crooked and obliquely drawn, as I am, by the gout. What? simi- 
larity—only in that respect? similarity—only to myself? that were 
weak 4nd narrow minded. Away with it, and let me take a more 
expanded view. Most musical seven, you are, as I now clearly see, 
an image altogether of us poor men. And what a striking, what a 
comprehensive, and, moreover, what an edifying image! How do 
you appear in the world of harmonic composition? Every one of my 
thorough base pupils learns it within the first fortnight; now great, 
and then small, and both by your own nature; but then also dimin- 
ished, and that by refined art. O man, man! Is it in the least dif- 
ferent with thee? Today, how great in thy thoughts and feelings, 
in thy hopes and plans, in thy faith and thy love, in thy progress 
towards heaven! You would turn the whole world to improve it, 
or at least whatever of it you can reach, and yourself too, and all in 
a moment. Every thing is to be altered for the better, it is to be 
much clearer and more beautiful ; and you do not conceive, how 
every body could be so stupid and lazy, as to let the whole rotten 
concern hereafter stand on the old spot and yourself too. So today ; 
but how will it be tomorrow? Then you will see every where ob- 
stacles and difficulties; only deficiencies and miserable things within 
you, and around you; you seem to yourself a single one of the mii- 
lion dry grains of sand on the sea shore, or like the million of waves 
in the sea, none of which, if they do not break before, can rise 
oftener than four times, (the four ages of your life,) and then they 
must certainly dissolve themselves into the general mass. Then 
doubt, if not despondency may seize upon you ; you are ready to give 
up every thing; to retire from every body; all your spirit droops 
within you, all the desire of life; and you are happy if you drop 
yourself with your face in the dust. How small! how small! there ; 
loud, sharp, with atendency upward—c, b; here ; weak, suppressed, 
tending downward—c, b flat. 

Well: so it is; the human heart, say the scriptures, is a bold 
(c—b) and a desponding thing (c—b flat): but you need for all 
that neither despair nor scold ; for it is so, as in the seventh, accord- 
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ing to your nature, with its two tendencies. You have not acquired 
this nature of-yourself, but of Him who is almighty, and who would 
have made it, therefore, different, if he had desired so to do. 

But, but—that is not yet all ; the 7 may be also a diminished one ; 
that is: smaller than small. And that by refined art, may be also 
by over refinement and relish of harshness. ‘That is the difficulty, 
and it is still worse with you, than with the seventh. C sharp—B 
flat: only hear, how it cuts ; how harsh it is, how repulsive and pain- 
ful it ought to be, but that we have got accustomed to it. Accus- 
tomed to it—yes, yes! is it not now a favorite interval, occurring 
every moment, and in the most different positions, (I write in a dou- 
ble meaning, without the intention,) especially in the works of im- 
petuous youth (ditto)? Diminished seventh—our harsh, internally 
and externally spreading passions, and their consequences—egotism, 
avarice, envy, malice, calumny, et cetera, et cetera. 

And this is not yet all; it leads only to the chief consideration, 
and part of our musical theory. In all thy relations, thou seventh, 
however thou mayest appear, or be turned, or whatever position thou 
mayest have—there is never, never quiet; never peace within thee, 
not even a firm position, much less a happy conclusion. So with 
me, so with us all, and inevitably so. Nowhere quiet ; therefore al- 
ways restlessness; nowhere peace; therefore always contention ; 
not even a firm position ; therefore unstability ; much less a happy 
conclusion, therefore an unhappy one! And to a conclusion it must 
come ; we all must come to it; and an organist who celebrates his 
seventieth birthday, above all! And what is to become of it? You 
teach it clearly, honest 7, and the most miserable instruction book in 
thorough base teaches it clearly: Earlier or later, delayed or not, 
(again: ut supra,) you must dissolve into something else ; and how 
is itdone? That is the main point! Where you are great, you 
must go upwards into the purest interval, into that which is alone 
perfectly pure,—the octave, which is nothing else but the repetition 
of the fundamental tone, the basis, from which every thing has pro- 
ceeded, and to which it must proceed again ; where you are small or 
diminished, you must go down into a milder, softer, or as it were, into 
an humble chord. Then all is balanced ; calmness and peace re- 
turns ; a firm position is given of itself in this ascent or descent ; and 
a happy conclusion may immediately follow, if the master wants it.— 
And now I ask: Is it not just so with us men? or rather: should it 
not be so with us? It is—it should ; and the application is so plain, 
so self-evident, that I need not add anything else. 
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I leave therefore the 7, and proceed to the 0. There is little to 
be said of it. Naught, in itself, is nothing. In music also it is 
used for stringed instruments only to indicate that the open string is 
to be played, and no finger to be used ; it is, therefore, in music too 
a naught. ‘Truly, so man, with all his earthly being and life, is, and 
signifies nothing. It all depends on where he puts the naught and 
himself; to be sure, by its position, and by his own, they may both 
become of great importance. For instance, my 7—0! The 7 (I 
forgot that above) is always, like the 3, considered a holy number. 
If I place the 0 or myself before the 7, the holy, we both signify 
nothing at all. But if I put it after the 7, and myself after the holy, 
then we both rise, and not by ones, but at once, by tens. How 
natural! how simple! how plain and undeniable! And yet. 
What is it, old Godhelp, that you must smile at this thought, and yet 
your eyes fill with tears? For that spot, which makes your letters 
blot, is a thick drop of tears, involuntarily dropped over the hollow 
cheeks unto the paper. What is it? O Lord! have I really put 
myself the 0, the naught, after the 7, the holy? have I not put myself 
before it—in boyhood, half spent in dreaming, half wasted in trifling ? 
in vain, obstinate, sinful youth? in proud, rash, hard and selfish, 
self-confiding manhood? And even now, do I keep my firm position 
behind the 72 Even when care or doubt, or my gout come over 
me? When I find myself forgotten by those whom I love; laughed 
at by those, who have learned from me; vexed by those who are 
now, as I was formerly! Nay even—oh, fy, fy!—when I once in a 
while sip from the punch bowl, or sit ‘‘ where the scoffers sit !”—God- 
help! Godhelp! why do you sit here still brooding in this old com- 
fortable armchair? Down with your old, stiff knees! Down! “* God— 


help !” 
(To be continued.) 





FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Your Correspondent, over the signature Opron, in No. 35 of 
your valuable Magazine,—in reply to “ The Letter to the Editor,” 
which appeared in a previous number, has taken occasion to intro- 
duce, (in addition to the main object of his remarks, ) some just com- 
mendation of the Boston Academy of Music, and to find fault with 
that institution in regard to some points upon which he (no doubt 
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honestly) differs in opinion with the government thereof. After ex- 
pressing his dislike to their publications ;—and suggesting that in 
introducing a musical production no deviation should- be made from 
the original ;—and asserting that “our stores and libraries are full 
of trash in the shape of adaptations, metamorphoses, &c.”—he says, 
in immediate connection,—‘* I have in my mind a Gloria by Haydn, 
set as a chorus to some of the most unmusical words in the English 
language.” 

The object of the present communication is to ask your cor- 
respondent whether he intends to convey the idea that the said Glo- 
ria is presented in that shape by the Academy or by their Professors, 
or that the adaptation of the English text is by their authority. Such 
seems to me, and to others whose unbiased opinion has been solicit- 
ed, to be the intention; and under such impression I have looked 
through all the works published under the sanction of the Academy, 
with which I am acquainted, in order to find this chorus, but in vain, 

Will your correspondent give further light upon this subject ? 

MELopEon, 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


Aupany, May Ist, 1840. 
Sir, 

Aware. that you are desirous of procuring all authentic informa- 
tion, respecting the progress of improvement in Music throughout 
the Union, I send you the following account of an effort made here, 
to revive the interest of this community on the subject of this refining 
and ennobling art, which has somewhat languished among us for some 
time past. 

About the month of August of last year, Mr. Ferdinand I. Ilsley 
became a resident here, having at that time accepted the office of 
chorister in the First Presbyterian Church, now under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. Dr. John N. Campbell, to whose love of sacred 
music, and untiring zeal in its behalf, our city is much indebted for 
whatever improvement has been made during several years, and to 
whose aid we mainly look for still farther advancement. 

Mr. Ilsley possesses several important qualities as an instructer in 
sacred music. He is modest and unpretending, but you are soon 
satisfied that he fully understands his subject. His manners are 
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affable, and his temper very enduring; he has a correct taste, and a 
good knowledge of the best authors. He has, besides, had opportu- 
nities of acquiring a familiarity with instrumentation, of which he 
has carefully availed himself, and in the prosecution of any object he 
is exceedingly patient and persevering. 

Before the last winter set in, a meeting of professors and amateurs 
of music was called, and a proposition laid before them, to get up the 
‘* Oratorio of the Creation.”” On former occasions numerous selec- 
tions from the great masters, had been performed under the conduct 
of the late I. P. Cole, Mr. S. B. Pond, now of New York, and 


‘others, and that too in a very creditable manner ; but this was the 


first time that the production of an Oratorio had been contem- 
plated. On former occasions, also, the organ had been our prin- 
cipal dependence as an accompaniment, a few instruments only had 
been added, and these mostly played by amateurs; on this occasion 
it was contemplated to add the assistance of a well selected orchestra 
of professors of music, using such resident musicians as we had dur- 
ing the preparation, and, as the period of performance approached, 
calling in the aid of a select number from the city of New York. 

It will be perceived at once that this design involved ‘a heavy 
expense, but it was determined to put the machinery in operation, 
and trust to the taste and liberality of the public for a recompense. 

A choir was collected, of the number and arrangement of which I 
shall speak afterward, the practisings organised, and during the 
winter they labored with diligence and assiduity. 

The Trustees of our Female Academy, with great liberality, lent 
their chapel for rehearsals. It is a fine room, seventy by forty feet, 
and twenty feet from floor to ceiling. As the season advanced, and 
the object became matured, three successive performances were an- 
nounced, to take place on the 9th, 13th, and 16th of April. There 
was a necessity why they should follow in this rapid succession, in 
consequence of the engagements of the New York members of the 
orchestra. 

The performances took place in the Second Presbyterian Church. 
From the manner of its construction it is well adapted for such a 
purpose ; there is, in the rear of the church, and attached to it, a 
large and commodious session room, the organ stands in an arch in 
the wall of the church, and partly within the session room, so that 
the gallery for the choir is entirely in front of the organ; it is spa- 
cious and convenient. On this occasion, besides the permanent 
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gallery, a temporary one was erected, capable of accommodating 
from sixty to seventy persons ; it was finished neatly and uniformly 
with the rest of the church, and had a very handsome appearance. 

The choir and orchestra numbered as follows : 

Orchestra. Vocal Choir. 

Violins, . P ° Soprani, 
Viola, Alto, 
Violincellos, Tenor, 
Double Bass, . Bass, 
Flutes, 
Clarinet, 
Horns, 
Bassoons, 
Trombone, 
Trumpet, 
Kettle Drums, 


Orchestra, 
Organ, 


s 


Whole number, 





8 
1 
- 
2 
"2 
1 
. 2 
2 
zs | 
1 
. 2 
24 


Conductor, . Ferdinand I. Isley. 
Leader of the Orchestra, Mr. Burke. 
Organist, P. A. Mayer. 
The disposition of the choir and orchestra was as follows : 
The Soprani or first trebles were seated on the right front of the 


temporary gallery, the Tenors in their rear. The Alto or second 
trebles on the left front, the Bass in their rear. In the centre of the 
front seat of the temporary gallery were three seats for the solo 
singers, and directly in their rear stood the conductor, his back to 
the audience, facing both choir and orchestra. The instruments 
occupied the centre up to the organ, where the brass instruments 
spread somewhat to the right and left, the kettle drums were in the 
rear of the bass singers. The disposition proved very effective, and 
was universally approved. The appearance was handsome and sym- 
metrical, the’ aspect of the choir and orchestra when all in their 
places, was the subject of general enconiium, and the whole deport- 
ment of the parties engaged was exceedingly becoming. On each 
successive night the exercises were opened with prayer in a very 
appropriate manner. 

It is not intended to enter into any critical detail of the perform- 
ance, suffice it to say that there seemed to be but opinion, viz. that the 
execution was worthy of the subject, and of the author. Throughout 
the three successive performances there was a progressive improve- 
ment, the third was considered as perfect as the means and applian- 
ces would admit. 
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The orchestra proved very effective, and under the leading of Mr. 
Burke, better known as Master Burke, who is at present residing in 
this city, gave great satisfaction, both to the singers and the au- 
dience. . 

It is hoped that a permanent musical association will grow out of 
this successful experiment. H. 





THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE LOWER RHINE, 
Av Arx-ia-Cuapriie, 18ta anp 19TH or May, 1834. 


[FROM THE MUSICAL LIBRARY.] 


If residence in a capital is advantageous to artists, by keeping 
them in a state of continual rivalry, admitting of no sluggishness, 
and incessantly reminding them that their talents must not be allow- 
ed to slumber, or be suffered to be surpassed or misapplied, it has, 
nevertheless, one great inconvenience—that of not giving sufficient 
time for the study of the speculative part of the art, which is hardly 
ever cultivated on its own account, or for the pleasure it affords. 
Like all necessities, this must be submitted to, but it is not the less 
to be deplored because inevitable. 

There is some excuse for the brutality (I must be excused the 
strength of the expression) into which the Parisian artists appear to 
sink, after the years of hard study to which they are driven. The 
difficulty they encounter on their first entrance into the world, in * 
obtaining, by their talents, an honest subsistence, and the obligation 
they feel of scrupulously calculating the value of time, compel them 
to consider their talent as a commodity, the gratuitous gift of which 
is injurious to them, and they are as niggardly of it as the merchant 
is of his sugar or his rum. That which at first arises out of neces- 
sity is often continued as an abuse: what was compulsory soon be- 
comes habit: economy of time speedily leads to avarice; and the 
practice of the art shortly degenerates into a trade. Were the artists 
of our Conservatoire, and the distinguished amateurs of our society, 
told, that there was to be found in a very unimportant situation in 
Germany, four hundred and seventy performers from thirty-six 
towns, of which some were at a considerable distance, and that these 
four hundred and seventy performers, having no other aim than to 
perform music for the sole pleasure it affords, had abandoned their 
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occupations for a week, and decamped, each carrying his instrument, 
it would not be believed, or, if believed, the shoulders would be 
shrugged in pity of the madmen, who knew so little how to watch 
over their own interests. In small localities, so ill provided in other 
things, it must be granted that their wants being inconsiderable and 
easily satisfied, artists have less time to exercise their profession and 
more to give to the culture of the art. If then, on one side there is 
the chance of acquiring more expertness and celebrity, there is, on 
the other, the preservation of a more generous feeling, and a purer 
love of the art. 

During the four months that the project of a Musical Festival at 
Aix-la-Chapelle was under consideration, zealous and laborious ama- 
teurs formed themselves into vocal parties in order to practise Han- 
del’s grand oratorio of Deborah. Grave and steady men took from 
their hours of business, young and pretty women neglected the du- 
ties of the toilette, and abandoned coquetry, to contribute to the 
effect of a grand solemnity of art, in which they had no. other in- 
terest than the satisfaction of feeling that they were accomplishing a 
holy task. Many winter evenings were toiled through in laborious 
rehearsals ; the oratorio prevailed over the waltz; the church tri- 
umphed over the ball. At Aix-la-Chapelle, and the environs of that 
charming city, no dinner parties were heard of, no gambling; en- 
gagements only were made to rehearse a hallelujah of Handel, or a 
chorus of Cherubini. 

Mr. Ries, yielding to the pressing solicitations of the chief in- 
habitants of the city of Charlemagne, undertook to preside at the 
memorable meeting, and directed the whole. Every thing at once 
gave way to the grand object—music. A committee, to manage the 
details of this charming festival, was formed, selected from among 
the most distinguished amateurs of the place. But previously to en- 
tering into a particular account of the performances, it will be proper 
to state the number of persons engaged. 

Mr. Ries, director, had at his disposal an orchestra, and vocal 
mass, thus distributed :— 


Sopranos, 81 | Violins, 52 | Hautboys, 5 
Altos, - 80 | Violas, 15 | Flutes, 5 
4 
7 


Horns, 
Trombones, 
Trumpets, 

| Timbrel, 


Tenors, 86 | Violoncellos, 17 | Bassoons. 
Basses, 95 | Contrabasses, 10 | Clarinets, 
Total, 470. 


Performers furnished by thirty-six towns, in the following propor- 
tion :—Aix-la-Chapelle, 245 ; Cologne, 54; Dusseldorf, 38 ; Doren, 
VOL. I. 22 
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25; Bonn, 6; Schleiden, 19; Eupen, 7; Geilenkirch, 7; Burschied, 
14; Creveld, 9; Verviers (Belgium), 5; Liege (Belgium), 5; 
Wesel, 4; Berlin, 2; Frankfort, 4; Anvers (Belgium), 2; Maés- 
tricht (Holland), 3; Elberfeld, 2; Neus, 2; Rotterdam (Holland), 
2; Hagen, 2; Emmerich, 1; Coblentz, 1; Mannheim, 1; Pader- 
born, 1; Bale (Switzerland), 1; Cleves, 1; Detmold,1; Arnheim, 
1; Malmedi, 1; Viersen, 1; Guttenburg, 1; Moers, 1; Arnsberg, 
1; Velvo, I. , 

The Choruses were placed under the direction of M. Zimmers, 
organist of the Cathedral of Aix-la~Chapelle. 

Handel’s Oratorio of Deborah, preceded by the Overture to Don 
Carlos, by Mr. Ries, formed the program of the first day of the Fes- 
tival. No one who was not present can form a just idea of the im- 
posing effect produced by so fine an oratorio, thus executed by nearly 
500 voices and instruments; and if any one listened, unmoved, to 
such a performance, it must have been from an entire destitution of 
sensibility, A few criticisms were ventured on the choice of the 
oratorio. Handel’s style was by some thought too old-fashioned to 
become the principal feature of a grand festival of our days. This 
opinion, which was only offered by a small number of amateurs, ap- 
peared to us very erroneous. As regards dramatic music, some 
think that the date of the work ought to be considered in selecting 
for sacred performances, because the character of music essentially 
differing according to its age, the taste of the public is not likely to 
be gratified in listening to a style to which it is wholly unaccustomed. 
But the character of sacred music is much less susceptible of change, 
and has, it may be said, no fashion. With the exception of the scan- 
dalous compositions which preceded Palestrina, I do not believe that 
there is a single note of sacred music which, in the present day, 
would produce a ridiculous effect, at whatever period it may have 
been composed. Nay, it may be averred, that ancient composers of 
sacred music were vastly superior to those of our time, inasmuch as 
they preserved the religious character which is alone suitable to the 
style of such composition. Deborah abounds in traits of genius of 
the highest character. All the choruses, and most of the airs, have 
each some remarkable and peculiar feature. If Beethoven, whom 
Handel’s adversaries oppose to him, exhibits greater resources of the 
instrumental kind, he falls far short of the latter in simplicity and 
deep expression, 
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The Choruses were executed with great precision and admirable 
energy, by the imposing mass of performers, directed by the superior 
ability of Mr. Ries. The Solos were not, in general, so satisfactory. 
In order that the difference of instrumentation in Handel’s time 
should not annoy the ears of modern composers, Mr. Hillier was re- 
quested to add wind instruments to several pieces which had none, 
as well as to those which had some, but which are now weak in ef- 
fect. He acquitted himself of this difficult task with much talent ; 
the additional parts blended well with the original ones, and the in- 
tention of the composer was so scrupulously respected, that, thus ar- 
ranged, the whole appeared as if from the same pen. I confess that 
I should have preferred the oratorio as simply written by Handel, 
‘because, not only the general effect, but a certain kind of historical 
interest is to be considered. ‘This feeling, however, does not dimin- 
ish the merits of Mr. Hillier, in a work announcing equally a 
knowledge of Handel’s style, and of orchestral effect. We know also 
that the addition of these instruments to the original score is favora- 
ble to Handel’s reputation, inasmuch as his composition is thus 
adapted to the taste and feeling of a great number of persons. Mr. 
Ries’s overture, which preceded Deborah, is a fine composition, well 
conceived, and scored in a remarkable manner. The symphony in 
C of. Mozart, a fragment of the Requiem of Cherubini, the. first 
movement of the symphony with Choruses of Beethoven, and several 
pieces of Fr. Schneider, were performed on the second day. What 
a powerful genius is exhibited in the symphony of Mozart, composed 
when he was only twenty-three! What inexpressible charms in the 
adagio; and with what exquisite tact the admirable fugue in the last 
movement is managed! Some persons, I am aware, hold that 
Mozart is not to be compared to Beethoven in symphonies : such 
persons have only a sort of conventional feeling. 

The fragment of Cherubini’s Requiem, which was converted into — 
a hymn, is of a lovely character, and in the pure and noble style 
that distinguishes all this composer’s works. The choruses, as in the 
oratorio, were admirable for their vigor and ensemble. The first and 
the two last choruses of Schneider’s oratorio are very beautiful, but 
the solos and other pieces produce less effect. M. Schneider appears 
to be perfectly capable of producing good compositions, but does not 
seem to attach sufficient importance to his melodies, which are not 
always recherchées. His instrumentation is rich in effect. The or- 
chestra, in this piece, as also in the two symphonies, metited great 
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praise; above all, they executed the fugue of Mozart’s symphony 
with an extraordinary degree of exactness and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Ries, after the last performance, received marks of honor and 
acknowledgments which were amply his due, for it was not possible 
to unite more patience and zeal with more talent. When one con- 
siders the enormous difficulties attendant on the organization of such 
a musical festival, and the having to execute with amateurs collected 
from so wide a space, such a quantity of music, one can scarcely be- 
lieve how it was possible to arrive at so admirable a result. The 
day succeeding the last performance a cavalcade of honor accompa- 
nied Mr. Ries in a drive to Mount Luisberg ; more than one hun- 
dred and fifty carriages followed, and formed a brilliant and varied 
coup-d wil. The Festival terminated by a ball, given to the lady- 
amateurs who had performed with so much talent in the choruses. 
In France it is very little known how such a Festival is patronized 
by a whole city—nothing was omitted in that at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The Burgomaster, a man of sense and taste, assisted by a committee 
formed principally of the leading inhabitants, regulated the program 
in the most judicious manner; and among the number of strangers 
brought together, I did not meet with one who spoke of the Festival 
in any terms but those of praise. 





ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Some ten or twenty years ago public opinion, so far from allowing 
to the art of Music a moral influence, ascribed to it decidedly a de- 
moralizing one, and the life and conduct of its devotees seemed to 
justify this condemnation. Europe sent us generally those of her 
musicians who could not maintain themselves there, either from ina- 
bility or dissipation, and our own population were so much absorbed 
in their other pursuits, that they left the amateurship in music to the 
wild and young, and to the idlers. 

At the present time, however, it is so generally conceded that dissi- 
pation is not necessarily in the train of Music, that it would be super- 
fluous to combat this prejudice, or to consider how easily the art can 
be separated from it, and elevated to its proper sphere. Nay, a 
moral influence of it, begins to be so generally assumed, that great 
exertions have been made for some years, to make, if possible, a mu- 
sical people of us ; that is, to diffuse an elementary knowledge of the 
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~ art of singing throughout the country. Witness the labors of the 
Boston Academy of Music, an institution whose greatest merit, cer- 
tainly is, that it has roused the spirit of emulation throughout the 
country, and that it has given. to the people a conception of the dif- 
ference between the gift of our Creator—the voice, and between the 
use man is to make of this talent, by returning it improved and in- 
creased to the Creator,—the art of singing. 

But, still the moral influence is more generally ascribed to the exter- 
nal circumstances of the practice of the art, than to its internal na- 
ture. Music is more generally considered in the light of an innocent, 
unexceptionable recreation, than as the powerful agent of happiness, 
consolation and improvement, the connecting link between the bodily 
and spiritual world, for which God gave us this art. 

There are, therefore, many, and among them men who feel anx- 
ious for the improvement of the human race, who doubt the impor- 
tance of Music in regard to its moral influence, or are not even cer- 
tain of the latter at all, others get impatient of the result of the ex- 
periment; they do not perceive a direct tendency to moral improve- 
ment, a direct necessity of it, a direct consequence of it, such as 
they see from disseminating the word of God, and they doubt its 
capability for it altogether. 

To these we would say a few words on the nature of Music, in 
order to show them that it is one of those gifts, which our allwise, 
benevolent God has strewn in our path, as a light, not to force us on 
in our way to eternal salvation, but that we may seize and use it, to 
show us the way. God never entirely destroys the free agency of 
man, but in his parental love surrounds his path with the gifts of his 
grace, pointing out the way to use them, but leaving it to man’s own 
heart to pass by them or to be lighted on by them to their Creator. 
Music is one of the noblest of these gifts, and in its natural influence 
on the human soul God has pointed out the way to use it. 

What then is its natural influence? ‘It is generally here sought 
for in connection with the words of the song; for to vocal music 
alone any influence is ascribed beyond that of sensual pleasure or 
displeasure at hearing pleasant or unpleasant sounds. To the cha- 
racter of the words we look for the moral or immoral influence of the 
song, and thus are the distinctions here made between sacred, ro- 
mantic, or comic songs. But why do we couple these words to mu- 
sic? Here we instinctively acknowledge the power and influence of 
the art. 
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Music is eminently the art of the heart and the feelings, and to 
open the heart, to rouse the feelings, is its first and natural influence. 
Thus its mighty power for good or evil will at once be seen; for 
whatever influence is brought to bear upon the heart in connection 
with music, will be doubled by this connection. We find, therefore, 
music every where introduced, where the object is to excite our feel- 
ings, our passions. At the festive board, at the social dance it 
heightens our enjoyment, in war it fires our courage, in the opera it 
brings the feelings represented nearer to our heart, and makes them 
our own, and above all it enlivens our holiest of feelings, those of 
religion. In all these cases music exerts the same influence—that of 
increasing the feelings and emotions of the soul, however different 
these emotions are from each other. But in examining the means 
which the art employs in each case, we find that they are different 
from each other, and that the particular emotion does not alone de- 
pend upon the association of ideas, but that there must be an intrin- 
sic power in music to create it. 

This power the art possesses in melody, harmony and rhythm, 
which are the magic wands by which the composer works his won- 
ders upon our soul; by them he creates that emotion within us, 
which he wants to call up. Thus the march, the dance, the hunt- 
ing piece, the pastorale, the bacchanalian song, the romantic song, 
all bear their own individual character, distinguished from each other 
by their melody, harmony, and rhythm. Wherever this individual 
character is wanting, the composer has missed his aim. 

(To be continued.) 


CONCERTS. 


In our last report we had only room to notice the Concert of the 
Boston Academy of Music as a very good one, and to point out some 
defects in it, by whose amendment a further improvement might be 
effected. ‘The Concert was repeated, and we take this opportunity 
to enter a little more at large upon its merits. If we called it a very 
good Concert, we meant so, in good earnest, we meant to assert 
something positive ; it was a very good one, and first in its selection. 
Two pieces were given, each of which formed a whole in itself. 
This was judicious, for it procured variety, without feeding a pam- 
pered taste with a number of single pieces, taken from their proper 
places, and not having any connection with each other. We are 
very glad to see that all our musical societies begin to eschew these 
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miscellaneous concerts, and to give us greater compositions. entire. 
This is as it should be, and it is the best way to improve a musical 
taste in the public, for heart and intellect are both interested in it, 
and led to follow the composer’s conception of the whole, and of the 
single pieces, in unity and variety, in their different character, pre- 
scribed by the different feelings expressed, and in the connection 
running through the whole, and making it one composition. 

Fesca’s Psalm and Haydn’s Spring are very different from each 
other. But after the heavy and powerful choruses of the first, the 
playful and fascinating melodies of the Spring come to us with dou- 
ble freshness; and yet father Haydn carries ballast enough, not to 
appear light by the side of the former, vide his Supplication chorus. 
Another judicious arrangement was, that these two pieces, with a 
short instrumental interlude—a brilliant overture for the orchestra or 
an organ piece—formed the whole program. Short concerts, if they 
can be so arranged, without cutting up a great composition, are 
prominent means of improving our musical taste. From.long con- 
certs the wearied mind does not carry any thing home but exhaus- 
tion and confused ideas ; while short ones impress their music fresh 
upon the memory and imagination, only let sufficient time elapse 
between each piece, so that the mind can digest the music of one 
piece, before another one begins. 

And, secondly, in the execution the Concert could fully compete 
with those of other societies. Prominent positive excellences we can 
of course not expect ; they require well cultivated solo voices, and a 
rigid and exact study of the concerted pieces, together with a ready 
and delicate orchestra, all of which we cannot have in Boston ; we can 
therefore, not measure by a European standard ; but that Concert is 
the best which is the most free from faults. It is, therefore, our duty 
to point out the faults, which need most to be improved ; but in so 
doing we by no means condemn the performance ; if we mean to do 
that we say it plainly. We are explicit here, because our criticisms 
of concerts may often appear harsh, where they are not meant so, on 
account of our mainly pointing out the faults; but we think this the 
best way of doing our part towards the progress of the art onwards ; 
and we do it in a kind spirit, however harsh our words may some- 
times appear. 

In the Academy’s last concert, Mr. Mason stopped the introductory 
symphony to Fesca’s Psalm, and made the orchestra begin again; 
this was well, for the confusion could only have become greater, if « 
they had been allowed to go on longer ; it threw, however, the whole 
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blame upon the orchestra, for what was only in part their fault. It is 
very seldom that any orchestral music is begun here with precision 
and unity ; this comes from the want of strict discipline and attention 
in our orchestras. 'The members are not accustomed to have a con- 
ductor placed over them, nor even to acknowledge their leader as 
their superior, and therefore he is to wait their convenience with 
beginning ; the leader, on the other hand, gives as many signs of his 
intention to begin as he sees fit, and then begins right off, trusting 
that those who are not yet ready, will soon follow. To a conductor, 
the orchestras are, as we said just now, not at all accustomed, and 
they seem generally to think that he is only for the singers, and that 
they still must take their clue entirely from the leader. Furthermore, 
the stands often stand, partly placed by the musicians themselves, in 
that position, so that not all can see the conductor, even if they in- 
tended to. 'This was the difficulty in the concert we speak of. Mr. 
Mason gave the time out a little more animated than formerly ; Mr. 
Muller at the organ could not see him, and took it up in the old 
time; some of the musicians had not yet quite got through their 
preparations, they had not thought of looking to the conductor, and 
they were therefore from the outset in confusion. We would refer 
on this point, to the comparison between the Italian and Paris 
orchestras in our last number ; the latter may serve us also for models. 
We would differ somewhat from Mr. Mason in the time of the differ- 
ent movements. We would take this first one a little slower, also 
the trio; but the chorus before the fugue we would take a good deal 
faster. 

Of Messrs. Bronson’s and Colburn’s concert we could hear only 
little ; and that, we must confess, gave us but little satisfaction, Mr. 
Colburn’s Trump of Fame, from Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, and not 
by Haydn, as the bills announced, was taken in much too slow time, 
and he showed a great want of economy of respiration ; having often 
to stop in the midst of phrases to take new breath. He further had 
the bad habit of jumping at the tones from the lower third, instead 
of intonating them at once clearly. Mr. Colburn has a voice of great 
fulness and power, and, although his habit of body is somewhat 
against him, would make a great singer, but for the want of proper 
instruction and study. Mr. Bronson’s recitations, or rather declama- 
tions, belong not strictly in our province, and we will only remark, 
that the one piece we heard of him, Marco Bozzaris, appeared to us 


‘ to give evidence of the want of proper reflection, in the manner of 


treating it. 


